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Some significant trends in education are being 
overlooked today that foretell the coming direction of post secondary 
education. The first trend includes the proportion of the State 
budget allocated for higher education in the future, which will be no 
greater in 1980 than it is new. The major trend that forces less 
funding is the establishment of a new set of social priorities 
(health care^ common schools, environment, and recreation). Still 
another trend is the government's policy to reduce dollars for 
programs that aid institutions and instead give financial aid to 
students so that they may attend institutions of their choice. The 
fourth trend indicates that higher education will no longer be a 
growth industry unless an entirely new constituency can be attracted 
and unless continuing education becomes an accepted pattern in our 
society. Perhaps the most important of the major trends is the 
increasing tendency for those who desire training to attend 
proprietary and industrial schools rather than traditional colleges, 
universities, or community colleges. A final trend, collective 
bargaining, is less clearly established than the others, i}Ut it could 
turn out to be at least as important as any so far mentioned. The 
cumulative impact of these trends cannot be fully anticipated, but 
they point directly to greater centralized planning at the state 
level, (Author/PG) 
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Jicrc arc great traiisilions and upheavals occuriiig in 
postsecondary education today, forciiiig institutions to re- 
examine existing programs, to realloca'lc existing resources, 
and to reassess their relationships to .society. At the same 
time some significant trends are being overlooked which 
foretell in part the coming direction olf postsecondaiy edu- 
cation. The focus here is on colleges and universities, partly 
because society seems to expect more iVom them than they 
can deliver, and partly because their faculties and adminis- 
trators seem to be the least informed about the realities and 
alternatives confronting them. 

What are these social and economic trends which have 
import for postsecondary education? 

The first may already have been brouglit home to 
most leaders of public colleges. With the exception of a few 
states, the proportion of the state buJget going to higher 
education will be no greater in 1980 than it is now- 
whether there are boom times or bad. Republicans or 
Democrats in oiTicc. Most states are already at ^his landing 
plateau and others will quickly reach it. If funds increase it 
will be the result of a larger state income generally and not 
a larger percentage of the state revenue. In the 1960s enroll- 
ment doubled, budgets for higher education tripled, and the 
portion of the GNP going to higher education increased 
from one to over two percent. However, in the 1970s, the 
proportion of the GNP for higher education is no longer 
increasing. 

In a Center study we found that twice as many states 
had a reduced proportion of the state budget for higher 
education as states with an increased proportion (Glenny 
and Kidder. 1973). Nationally, there lias been a drop of 
about one-half of one percentage point. 

Nl-AV SOCIAL. Pl^SORl l ir.S 

The major trend which forces less funding growth for 
higher education is the establishment of a new sot of social 
priorities in which higher education drops tcva much lower 
position than previously held (Evans. 1971). Health care, 
the common schools, and the environment and recreation, 
'imong others, are surfacing as high-priority concerns in the 
egislatures of nearly every state. Unless some national 



catastrophe t)ccurs for which higher education is believed to 
be the principal salvation, colleges and universities will nut 
regain their favored position t)f the 1960s-at least not 
during the next 20 years. The exceptional states are likely 
to be those with college-going rates well below the Jiatiojial 
average, especially for minority students, or states which 
have an extraordinary economic growth pattf^rn. 

The promise of federal aid in substantial amounts to 
promote higher education (rather than research) has been 
advanced for 15 or 20 years. Such money, in anything like 
the sums desired or anticipated, will prt)bably not material- 
ize. A 1 972 Brookings Institution report prepared by 
Charles L. Schult/.e, et a!., indicates that in past peacetime 
years, economic growth always has generated a sufficient 
increase in tax revenues to cover increasing government 
costs: but that this is not the ca.se now. 

The Brookings* report al.so predicts that the national 
debt will increase from S15 to .S20 billion per year until 
1975, even if the country achieves full-employment 
prosperit]'. Revenues, the report says, will catch up in 1977 
if }to }icw s;>f'>K//>i4| pro<;irn»)s arc .started. Both the President 
and Congress recognize that if inflation is tt) be controlled 
and the dollar stabilized on the international market, spend- 
ing must be held to something like the budget ceilings al- 
ready agreed upon. 

(i()\i:!<NMi \'!' SI }Mn)}<'I' TO SII DI'.MS 

Still another trend is the federal government's policy 
to reduce the number and volume of dollars for categorical 
programs which aid institutions (especially those with re- 
search functions) and instead give financial aid to students 
so that they may attend institutions of their choice. The 
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federal student-aid programs provide siudenis willi the light 
to receive financial aid even if ihey attend proprietary, 
trade, or technical schools. This radical departure from 
recent federal policy has great import for the further 
redistribution of students away from college-type institu- 
tions. Frank Newman, a member of an advisory panel to 
HBV, lias recommended the same policy for support of 
graduate education, i.e., suj)port the student, not the insti- 
tution ( 1973). 

The federal govermncnf's opening up of a free market 
to students has a counterpart for potential policy at the 
state level. Several governors, including those in Ohio and 
Georgia, have made formal proposals that students pay 
back to the state the full costs of their college education. 
Consulting firms are recommending similar plans in other 
states. While these proposals have not yet been adopted, 
they do indicate a trend. 

Pressure from private colleges to increase the tuitions 
in public colleges and universities to competitive levels also 
contributes to an open market. As this open-mark-^t trend 
continues to gain momentum, students will examine even 
more closely their personal costs in tuition and foregone 
income, and will select schools which they deem most 
economical and most appropriate for their needs. 

rill: NA TIONAl. S'l.Wl': AM AIKS 

A fourth trend indicates that higher education will no 
longer be a growth industry unless an entirely new constitu- 
ency can be attracted and unless continuing education 
becomes an accepted pattern in our society. Following are 
some facts about the naticnal state of affairs: 

• The actual number of five-year-olds . dropped 
ISpcicent between 1960 and 1970. These are the college 
youtli of 1970 and beyond (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1972). 

• The actual number of births dropped three percent 
between 1970 and 1971 and nine percent between 1971 
and 1972. These are the potential freshmen of 1988 and 
1990 (HFW. Public Health Service, 1972), 

• The nation's Lirlhratc is at its lov.est point in 
history, at a rate below zero-population growth, and it has 
not yet stabilized at that rate {Oahlanci Tribune. 1973). 

• The proportion of all males 18 to 19 years of age 
who are in college has droppvid to the level it wa.s back in 
1962. down to 37.6 percent fioni a high in 1969 of 44 per- 
cent {Chrouicle of Higher Lducatiou, 1973a). This drop can 
be attributed only partly to the ending of the draft, since 
the trend ilownward .started at least two years before 
resolution of the draft issue. 
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Educational Characteristics and Needs of New Students: A 
Review of the Literature"' S3. 50 

KlingeUiofer, li.L., & Hollander, L. 

This one of a kind book is the only extant critical 
assessment of the literature about students new to higher 
education published between 1 960- 1 971. It covers the 
major problems, issues, and controversies with which the 
research of this period was concerned. It is hoped that the 
topics contained in tills volume will suggest ideas for 
education programb, services, and tactici. that will respond 
trnciently and sensitively to the needs of the new student. 
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• The proportion of niales 20 to 21 years of age in 
coile^^c ha.-) dropped from a high of 44.7 percent in 1^)6') tt) 
3 6 percent in 1972, almost 9 percentage points less 
(Chronicle o f Higher l:ducatio>i. 19 7. -la). 

• Women in the 18 to 19 age group leveled off at 
about 34 percent in 1969 and those in the 20 to 21 age 
grouji seemed to have leveled at 25 percent in the past two 
years (Chronicle of Higher Udiication, 1973a). This occurs 
despite the o.stensible efforts of colleges and universities to 
increase the jiroportion of women going to college. 

• In the fall of 1972, the four-yeiir colleges and uni- 
versities lo>;t about \Vi percent in the first-time freshman 
enrollment, while the community colleges increased less 
than 2 percent (ACF, l^)73a). 

• In the past two years, 85 percent of all tlie 
increase in the number of first-time students entered the 
community colleges (ACF, 1973b). 

• The Census Bureau estimates a sharj\drop in the 
number of colle;vj-age youth after 1982, almost paralleling 
the sharp rises during the 1960s (U.S. Department of 
Commerce, liureau of the C'ensus. 1972). My own estimate, 
based on the Census Bureau projections and the data on live 
births of the U.S. Public Health Service, is that by 1^)91 we 
will have abouc the .same number of college-age youth as we 
had hack in 1965 and 1966. Although tiic U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, the Carnegie Commission, and tb».' U.S. Office 
of Education all project an iiicrease in this age group after 
1990, there is no actual evidence to support this a.ssump- 
lion. Unless the number of live births begins to show an 
increase this year or next, the projected number of college- 
age youtli will of necessity show further declines after 
1990. 

• Some colleges and universities are now advertising 
their programs and .services in newspaiuTS and on TV and 
radio in order to attract students, a feature eh a rcct eristic of 
proprietary schools but not thought to be in good taste for 
colleges. 

These facts, individually and collectively, indicate 
that institutional competition for students will increase to 
levels of intensity bordering on the rapacious. Some institu- 
tions-both public and private— will no doubt be forced out 
of business. Others will be re^^uced in size to less than half 
of current enrollments. 
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NONTRADITIONAL AN D XOXINSTH I TiO\ M 
f Dt'CATION' ■ ■ ' 

Perhaps the most important of the mujor trends, and 
one largely ignored, is the increasing tendency for those 
who desire training in a variety of skills or in career educa- 
tion to attend proprietary and industrial schools rather than 
traditional colleges, universities, and community colleges 
The Educational Policy Research Center at Syracuse 
(Moses, 1970) reports tliat the rate of increase in enroll- 
ment in these so-cailed "peripheral" institutions has been 
greater than in higher institutions, and in the future it will 
be much greater. IBM. General Electric, and other corpora- 
tions now offer bachelor's degrees and Ihe Arthur D. Little 
firm lias just received authorization bv the state of Massa- 
chusetts to offer a master's degree in management 
(Oiroiucle of Higher Education. i973b). The National Cen- 
ter for Educational Statistics is gathering data which 
indicate enrollments in prolitmaking institutions are now 
well over two million persons. This rapidly growing sector 
ofpostsecondary education parallels the increases in'enroil- 
ment m adult and continuing education in ail types of insti- 
tutions, diere are now about 12 or 13 million persons in 
some kind of adult education program (ACE, 1972) While 
research data are scarce, the enrollment .slowdown in tradi- 
tional colleges and universities appears to correlate with the 
amount of emphasis which an institution places on the 
libera! arts. The shift is toward occupational and career 
training rather than liberal education. The insiitutions 
responding most readily to this shift in goals continue to 
increase their enrollments. 

Moreover, many persons who don't wish (o attend 
classes on any campus have many new noninstitutional 
means of acquiring technical and occupational training, as 
well as a liberal arts education. The external degree,°'tlie 
Uiiiversity without walls, closed-circuit TV, and the video- 
tape cassette will have major influences on liuw both adults 
and college-age youth obtain education and training for the 
future.. Certainly, many students now opting for the short 
technical pi;ogiam for job-entry training may later wish to 
be retrained or take liberal arts or general education 
courses. Hut to do so th.ey probably will not need, and may 
not desire, to attend a traditional college or university, or a 
proprietary sciiool. 

Increasingly, too, the college degree will be con- 
sidered less important as . ccrti/ication for particular 
competencies. External agencies may do much more 
certifying-^ than in the pyst and traditional postsecondary 
institutions may be certifying particular skills or knowledge 
I)ackages with or without ;iccompanying degrees. The 
degree itself may come to mean little as a person acquires a 
series ol lesser cerli.ficaies which indicate his specific capa- 
bility to conduct certain kinds of lasks. This condition will 
be reen forced by the prediction of the U.S. Department of 
Labor that only 20 percent of aii jobs in the 1970s will 
require college training (ACE, 1972). In the face of this 
oft-repeated forecast, about 50 percent of higli school 
graduates are going on to college; some with education as a 
goal, but many seeking a career opportunity. 

TREND TOU'ARi:) U.\K:).\ISM 

A final trend relates to collective bargaining by facul- 
ty. The trend is less clearly established than the others, but 
it could turn out to be at least as important for higJier 
institutions as any so far mentioned. It can have substantial 



innuence on tlie autonomy of the institution and on die 
rational development of pi^tsecondary education. 

Today, It is difficult to keep track of the chan"in" 
power relationships among faculty, students, adniinistrat 
tors, and board members. Yet the future is likely to make 
the shares of power and the roles of each group much clear- 
er, primarily as a result of faculty unionism and collective 
bargaining. Contracts will not only reassure a threatened 
faculty about possible loss of tenure, but will cover working- 
conditions, teaching loads, advising, independent study and 
even the curriculum and hours taught. The trade unions 
have repeatedly shown that once bargaining starts, reaard- 
less of rules and laws to the contrary, anything and every- 
t ung is negotiable (Nigro. 1972). The new power relation- 
ships will be contractual, and such union contracts will be 
made with state-level officials. Powers eventually left for 
the president and his staff could be almost purclv ministeri- 
al-to carry out contract provisions. The overall trends 
resulting (rom unionism will be conseii/ing ones: faculty 
will protect themselves, more rigidities will confront botii 
administrators and faculty member-^;, and due process 
provisions of many kinds will be carefully followed. What 
will be greatly impaired will he change, llexibility and 
adaptability, which all of the trends previously mentioned 
will demand of a collegiate institution successfi'illy respond- 
ing to the imperative demands of the 1970s and 1980s. 

• n the face of these trends, several of which are 
radical departures from tiie recent past, how do the institu- 
tions of higher education and their faculties respond'' For 
tlic most part, faculties-and to a less.M- extent administra- 
tors and board members-still believe wt are in a temporary 
setback and that with a change in political parties at the 
n"' m'/r,"'!!^'"' "^'"Ss will return ;o the normal of 
the 1960s. We still find the 1960s phenomena of the [unior 
col cges in the South trying to become four-year colleges 
and all over the nation the four-year college a university 
and the university a compreiicnsive graduate research" 
center. Almost all institutions ivy to obtain as many stu- 
, dents as possible, since size represents a measure of 
success and is also the basis for budget increases. Almost 
invariably, the public institution's projections of enroll- 
ment, if aggregated for the state, show future enrollments 
greater than the total number ofcoilege-age youth. Pointiii" 
out the above trends to college and university leaders ah 
most always results in a response of outright antagonism- 
not because they believe the trends to be invalidly inter- 
preted, but because of the fear that if public policymakers 
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accept them as reality their institutional uioals arc almost 
certain to be thwarted. 

KM A AIA A I K )\ M ( LSSAIO 

To summarize this point, the time has come when 
staffs of colleges and universities, wioiig with state planners, 
must reevaluate institutional roles and functions. All must 
realize that each institution can educate only those students 
for which tiie institution has unique capabilities. The idea 
must be relinquished that what faculties desire for thenv 
selves in temis of security, courses, and programs is neces- 
sarily most beneficial to both students and society. Not all 
students want liberal arts courses or bachelors degrees, nor 
do they wish to be treated as second-class citi/.ens because 
they reject tbe academic and intellectual life. 

Amitai Ht/ioni, Director of tJic Center for Policy Re- 
search at Columbia, recently wrote that: 

What is becoming increasingly apparent is that 
to solve social problems by changing people is 
more expensive and usually less productive than 
approaches that accept people as they are and 
seek to mend not thcni but the circumstances 
around them 119721. 
Our trends indicate that young people are not going to be 
'^mended'' by colleges and universities and, rather tJian 
being stitched and laced with liberal arts, are turning to 
institutions whose programs are more responsive to their 
needs. 

But all higlier institutions are not as sanguine as the 
majority. Indeed, some major systems of higlicr institutions 
are reevaluating their roles and functions and revising their 
courses and curriculuins to respond to the new situation. 

State colleges are beginning to offer more two-year 
and career programs, junior colleges are revising curriculums 
to delete some of the liberal arts courses and to offer more 
short, updated, and retraining courses in technical and 
business fields. Universities are extending themselves out 
into communities to meet the needs of adults for continu- 
ing education and refresher courses in professional fields. 

Nevertheless, these trends and conditions point 
directly to an increasing reliance on greater centralized 
planning, with the major chore resting squarely on state- 
level policy planners. Each public, p.nvate, and proprietary 
institution must be considered one in a web of many differ- 
ent types of institutions making up the mosaic of post- 
secondary education. 

The cumulative impact of the trends previously cited 
cannot be fully anticipated. But ii is safe to assume that no 
major institutionalized segi->ncnt of postsecondary educaiion 
will be left out of the planning as in the past (e.g., private 
colleges and proprietary schools). Fortunately for students 
of all ages, the parochial interests of single segments of 
education must give way to a more cosmic view. 
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